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PERCY GRAINGER 
THE MUSIC AND THE MAN 

By CYRIL SCOTT 

A LTHOUGH Percy Grainger is a pianist of very great powers, 
/-\ it is not with that more ephemeral side of his personality 
that I intend to deal in this study, but with that part of 
his creative genius which, I have no hestitation in saying at the 
outset, will leave an imperishable name in the history of English 
music. My friendship with Percy Grainger covers a period now 
verging on twenty years, and thus I have followed his develop- 
ment and watched the growth of his personal and musical soul 
almost from its commencement, at any rate in this incarnation. 
Already at the age of thirteen Grainger was composing works for 
the pianoforte in a style which distinctly flavoured of Handel, for 
it is a note-worthy fact that as the human embryo goes through 
all the stages of pre-human evolution before it becomes Man, so 
does the creative talent go through the styles of the old masters 
before arriving at modernity and its own individuality. There 
may be exceptions to this in the domains of music and art, but 
certainly the exceptions are not so many as to nullify the tendency. 
Percy Grainger studied at Frankfort-on-the-Main when the 
Hoch Conservatoire was one of the finest musical educational 
institutions in Europe. Among its staff were to be found the 
celebrities of the day — Hugo Heermann, that incomparable 
violinist, Hugo Becker the cellist of fame, Frau Schroeder- 
Hanfstaengel, the prima donna, and the equally famous teachers, 
James Kwast for the piano, and Iwan Knorr who has launched 
so many composers forth into the world. Strange to say, however, 
though Grainger learnt much in his pianistic art from Kwast, yet 
with Iwan Knorr he could not be said to "get on," and apart 
from a certain grounding in harmony and counterpoint, he never 
availed himself of that master's valuable criticism in purely 
compositional matters. From the first, Grainger elected to go 
his own way, and to be guided by his intuitions rather than the 
suggestions of a teacher, and I think he never really understood 
Knorr, nor did Knorr really understand him. In fact, there is 
a certain type of embryonic genius that is impatient of any species 
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of restraint, and prefers to blunder along many wrong roads 
independently than be led along the right one by a masterful 
hand. And Percy Grainger is not so very exceptional in this 
respect, for one of Germany's greatest living painters, Melchior 
Lechter, showed this same characteristic, when he remarked, 
"I have never learnt anything of much value from my masters; 
I found out everything for myself." Grainger, then, did not 
trouble to learn the rules (as most of us do), in order to know 
how to break them — he merely broke them from the beginning. 
Swerving away very soon from his Handelian tendencies he 
began to show a harmonic modernism which was astounding 
in so young a boy, and at times excruciating to our pre-Debussyan 
ears. And strange to say, he began writing in a whole-tone scale 
without knowing of Debussy's existence. At sixteen years of age, 
he had, in fact, developed a style, and that style was the outcome 
of a discovery, and a literary discovery, not a musical one; for 
he had discovered Rudyard Kipling, and from that writer he 
imbibed an essence and translated it into music. 

Those who know well the life of Robert Schumann will 
remember the influence that genius of vision, Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter, exercised upon his musical personality .It would be hard 
indeed to be able to trace from what musical fountain Schumann 
imbibed his style, and one is constrained to feel that if Jean Paul 
had never existed, never could there have been a Schumann as 
we see him to-day, or even a Schumann at all. And that same 
question undoubtedly applies to Percy Grainger and Kipling; 
although in reality the question is vain. For Chance is only 
that phantom outlet by which certain difficulty-involved scientists 
attempt to emerge from the rucks of their dilemma, but for a 
philosopher the word hardly exists. We may take it, then, that 
there is an artistic link between two souls, and as much the 
outcome of a self-made destiny, i. e., the law of sequence and 
consequence, as there are links of hatred and love: and that 
great law destined Kipling and Grainger to exist on the material 
plane at the same time. Now, one notes that it is only a great 
artist who can draw his influence from another art instead of his 
own. A small composer is usually influenced by a greater composer 
whom he copies with an admixture of an unpleasantly tasting 
honey; a sweetness which is the invariable concomitant of weak- 
ness. But it was not in the nature of Grainger's talents to do 
this except at the very babyhood of his musical awakening, and 
in finding Kipling he found also himself; or I should add, at any 
rate a great part of himself. Certainly the best music he produced 
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at that early period was to be found among his settings of that 
famous writer, and one song, "The Men of the Sea," stands out 
as a gem which the dust of a good many eventful years has not 
succeeded in tarnishing. It is, of course, obvious that where the 
writer and the composer were so unified, a perfect work of art 
was the result, and from that beginning up to the present time 
whenever Grainger elects to produce one of his Kipling's settings, 
be it song or chorus, he becomes Kipling in a manner which nobody 
else in the musical arena can approach. 

The present age is the age of harmonic invention. As in 
Bach's time polyphony was the great characteristic of serious 
music, and in Beethoven's day formal structure, the present day 
shows an advance in harmony — beginning with Wagner — which 
is likely to extend into possibilities of which few can dream at 
the moment. But harmony is not all that the present has to 
dole to us, for there is slowly appearing in our midst a great 
revolution in musical rhythm. Now, although Grainger had 
never heard a note from the pen of Scriabine, yet at the age of 
seventeen he had great schemes of entirely revolutionizing the 
existent laws of rhythm, which he demonstrated in a setting of 
the Song of Solomon, hidden away now among his many unpub- 
lished works. We are in hopes that one day he will rework this 
really beautiful beginning to his creations in the field of irregular 
rhythm, for it was filled with a melodic and Eastern sensuousness, 
truly captivating, though the harmonic invention does not show 
this really great harmonist at the summit of his inspiration. 

From what has been said, it is self-evident that Grainger is 
not one of those individualist talents that begin, as it were, very 
modestly and only evolve their full style at the noontide of their 
lives. Not like either Wagner or Beethoven was Grainger in this 
respect. At the age when Wagner was writing offensively like 
Meyerbeer, Grainger was already writing like himself, and this 
being so, it does not appear quite so strange as it might, that he 
is able to dive into his greatly loaded coffers of manuscripts and 
restart working upon some composition he has commenced many 
years previously. He possesses, in fact, countless sketches of 
works he intends to finish, and unlike most composers, he does 
not find himself in the dilemma of having wandered so far afield 
from the road of his original inspiration as to be quite unable to 
find his way back again. In one sense, therefore, he is not an 
evolving artist, but one who branches out more than actually 
grows; hence he offers a psychological study of a most unusual 
character. Unlike other composers one cannot listen to one of 
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his works and reflect, "This came from his early period, and this 
comes from his later one": and whatever the subtle difference 
may be to Grainger himself, one feels that such a thing as "Mock 
Morris" or "Handel in the Strand" might as well have been 
written at seventeen as at twenty-eight. With him it seems not 
to be a question of age but purely a question of mood: and we, 
his friends, are anxiously awaiting the day when the mood will 
take him to complete those more serious sketches — the "Bush 
Music" and the "Train Music" (strange titles which I shall deal 
with later) for these are the beginnings of what promise to be 
very great works. 

That the folk-song should appeal to Percy Grainger in the 
way it does is not a matter for surprise, considering the Kipling 
influence, but it has undoubtedly led the public to make a false 
estimate of Grainger's powers as an original composer. And this 
has been much augmented by the large preponderance of folk- 
song settings which have grown popular among his published 
works. Now, a man nearly always becomes celebrated by his 
lightest and most frivolous and most easily understandable works : 
this may be a tragic fact to the composer himself, but a fact it 
remains, all the same, and a very obvious one, too. And Grainger 
has certainly become a victim to this trait in the public's mentality; 
for having given the public a few "light" works, it at once supposes 
that he can write nothing but "light" works. It is, therefore, 
one of the objects of this article to dispel that entirely false notion, 
for certainly the "Hill Song" for wind instruments, "The English 
Dance" for full orchestra, the "Father and Daughter" for male 
quartett, chorus and orchestra, including a number of guitars, are 
works of paramount seriousness displaying an inspiration and a 
technique which awakened, in many of us, one of the greatest 
musical sensations we have had for many a long year. But it 
must not be supposed that in talking of seriousness one implies 
anything which could for a moment suggest dullness or the 
academic. Grainger is anything but classical; he is not, like 
Max Reger, a sort of elongation of Brahms; — indeed this goes 
without saying, but one may add with truthfulness that he is not 
an elongation of anything : but the essence of folk-song augmented 
to a great work of art. Even when he keeps the folk-songs almost 
within their original dimensions he has a way of dealing with 
them which is entirely new, yet at the same time, never lacking 
in taste. What a gem does the old song "Willow, Willow" 
become when transformed by this musical alchemy; also the 
plaintive "Died for love," a masterpiece of mood, and old world 
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poeticalness. And to mention another "Fancy" of supreme 
beauty, "My Robin has to the greenwood gone," in this dream 
of charm Grainger has taken but one little phrase and instead of 
"working" it as most composers would have done, he has continued 
it after his own fancy and exhibited a novel method of phrase- 
treatment which no doubt will prove an inspired suggestion to 
many followers. 

That Grainger is a choral writer of exceptional power, those 
people who know his works at all are aware, but here again they 
are liable to overlook his lengthier works in that direction such 
as "King Olaf" and others. Grainger has, in fact, a choral 
technique which only the initiated can divine, for he manages to 
draw effects from a chorus which have remained latent heretofore, 
and the choral writers that will come after his day will owe him 
a debt in the field of technique. 

I have already said that Grainger presents a psychological 
study of great interest, and I will now pass on to those traits in 
the man which are so closely interwoven with his music and 
account for much that might be easily misunderstood. To 
begin with, as a soul-type, Grainger is obviously a Northerner, 
saturated with the influence of a previous Northern incarnation. 
His entire appearance is replete with this idea, and his love for 
Northern folk-song, Northern languages, authors and the people 
themselves, point to something for which alone the doctrine of 
reincarnation can furnish a rational explanation. From the spirit 
of force, physical and otherwise, Grainger has derived a deep 
inspiration, and I can remember with what child-like glee he 
watched three perspiring men trying to lift a piano round the 
bend of a poky little back staircase on a phenomenally hot July 
day — for it is from the aggregate of such small incidents that one 
gains so much insight into a person's soul. He has, in fact, for 
an artist, in him a most strange spirit of athleticism, and when 
ever circumstances allow (and sometimes when they do not allow) 
he will run or jump, when other persons would be walking, and 
make the ordinary things of life, such as opening a door, into 
athletic feats by trying to turn the handle with his foot. In short, 
the viking having no longer difficult crags to climb, it would seem 
that he is compelled to make difficulties to let off the steam of 
that viking spirit transported into the present century. But this 
athleticism does not stop here, it flaunts itself in places where it 
is strangely out of place and unblushingly becomes nothing else 
but extremely vulgar. For, to the despair of his eminently 
refined and much respected publishers, Messrs. Schott & Co., 
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Grainger insists on filling his catalogues and musical works, not 
only with golfing expressions but also with culinary phrases, so 
that his prospectus is a very masterpiece of slang and vulgarity, 
causing not a few people to dismiss him and his works as something 
not worthy of being taken seriously. Now, it is not difficult to 
understand that a certain type of athlete might entertain a dislike 
for the artistic, but that a musician should incline that way 
seems undoubtedly very strange. Nevertheless with Grainger this 
is certainly the case, and his dislike of the artistic brings him so 
far in the opposite direction as to end on the plane of vulgarity. 
Not only is his prospectus set forth in the manner stated, but 
the printing of his covers looks as if it ought to depict the words 
"To Let, furnished" rather than the title to some piece of music. 
One must not forget to add, however, that the titles themselves 
are thought out with a view to being the acme of anti-artisticness, 
and the climax to this species of title is a work still unpublished 
and called "The Arrival-platform Humlet," which means a tune 
one hums when standing on the station platform awaiting the 
arrival of the train. 

Grainger, then, unblushingly likes vulgarity, and I wish to 
emphasize the fact, because when the obvious and the vulgar 
appear in his music at times, it is not because nothing better 
"occurs to him" (to use a foreign idiom) but because, as with 
Kipling, the vulgar evidently means to him a certain strength. 
The equivalent to such a line as "We stood upon the starboard, 
a-spittin' in the sea," gives to Percy Grainger seemingly the same 
sort of sensation of strength that a swear-word gives to Masefield, 
or some unpoetical part of the human body gives to Walt Whitman ! 
It is also for this reason, obviously, that Grainger often selects 
words for his songs, which cause his female singers to be quite 
unable to preserve the normal tint of their cheeks when obliged 
to pronounce those words to an audience. I do not imply that 
the words are vulgar in the sense that Bessie Bellwood was, but 
simply that they are flavoured with that archiac tendency of 
calling a spade a spade which is no longer a habit of polite society, 
even if it ever were so. 

Now, there are some, even among Grainger's admirers, who 
dismiss this side of his personality with the convenient word 
"pose," or regard it as one of those "kinks" in the brain so 
often to be found (they think) in people of talent. In short, to 
be different from anyone else or to like things different from 
those others like, this in the eyes of so many is at once to be un- 
natural and a poseur. But it is never in this frivolous manner that 
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psychology deals with the objects of its study, and it realizes 
full well that nobody is a greater poseur than the conventionalist 
and the pharisee. For as no two people in the world are exactly 
alike, having neither the same taste nor the same inclinations, 
to ape the actions and thoughts of others is at once to be unnatural 
and tinctured with posefulness. Indeed only he who goes along 
the road of his own tastes, desires and inclinations, is the real 
antithesis to a poseur; and for this reason the artist diverging from 
the majority in most things more than the ordinary person 
is liable to be regarded as unnatural, when in reality he is just 
the reverse. With Percy Grainger, therefore, it is not a question 
of being a poseur, but of not knowing when to pose at the right 
moment: of when to swerve aside from the road of his own in- 
clinations. A man's creative individuality is the outcome of his 
admirations, but for general sense of fitness one wishes sometimes 
that Grainger would pose to the extent of occasionally hiding his 
admiration, lest he be too much misunderstood, and thus hinder 
the acceptation of his great gifts to the world of music. His 
admiration for detail, to give another example, although of great 
value when attached solely to the actual necessities of musical 
expression, leads him into displaying it when it can have no 
possible interest except for himself : and certainly when combined 
with his love of purely English words it reaches not only the 
plane of the unessential but very often also of the grotesque. 
A very casual contemplation of his musical directions would lead 
one to infer that the Italian language is not plain enough to 
gratify his taste for the straightforward and eminently practical, 
and that he feels constrained in order to ensure his being entirely 
understood to resort to the use of his own language; but on closer 
scrutiny one finds the whole case to be vice-versa, and that he is 
compelled to place Italian (in brackets) to explain the slangy 
obscurity of his English. 

I have treated these "defects of his qualities" (if so one may 
call them) at some length, on account of the important part they 
play in the minds of those who come across a sheet of Percy 
Grainger's music for the first time; for, as already hinted, many 
and great misconceptions are often likely to ensue. To glance at 
some work of his and immediately perceive such words and 
phrases as "bumpingly" "louden lots" "hold till blown" "dished 
up for piano" and so forth, might excusably awaken the idea that 
Grainger is possessed of talent, but hardly possessed of manners. 
And yet such a reflection were absolutely untrue. For although 
he may take a delight in watching perspiring men lift heavy 
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pianos on hot summer days, he seems to take equal delight in 
behaving to the most polished perfection in the hot drawing- 
rooms of duchesses. Indeed his nature is of so great a lovableness 
that he can hardly be said to have an enemy, unless one could 
be found among those who never come into contact with him, 
and therefore can dislike him merely in theory. He seems to 
find, in fact, a place in the area of his interest for an astonishingly 
large diversity of human temperaments, and one feels that if it 
were not a social impossibility, he often would be disposed to 
invite among his more distinguished guests some road-mender or 
bus-conductor, who by the turn of a phrase or some particular 
form of cockney intonation had given him a moment of amusement. 
And it is this very large-heartedness, showing itself in his music, 
which gives that music such a large compass of appeal; for unlike 
most great talents, by the variety of his creations he can draw 
people to his musical heart, so to speak, whose own musicality 
is of the most meagre sort. In other words, Grainger appeals to 
the unmusical, just as Kipling appeals to the illiterate: unlike 
such men as Bach or Brahms he holds among the many things 
of his creative output "fancies" and quaint musical conceits which 
everybody can understand: and these special things are not written 
in order to please the public — a device to which Grainger would 
not descend — but because they are a certain obvious simple part 
of his childlike nature to which at times he feels he must give 
expression. There is also a very strong vein of a certain species 
of sentimentality in his character, which breathes through his 
melodies and touches at once the heart of the most "Simple 
Simon" of musical comprehension. For although Grainger has 
an intellect of which many a book-worm might be envious, it 
dwells side by side with a child-likeness charming as it is surprising. 
And this child-likeness manifests itself in a most sentimental 
attachment to things which appear to possess no value: such as 
highly and most offensively immature manuscripts of my own 
(I regret to say) which he hugs to his heart in a manner a child 
hugs a broken toy, merely because it is old and broken. I do 
not mention this fact, however, in order to work off some of my 
annoyance, in that I can never get back these tattered swaddling 
clothes of my musical infancy in order to destroy them, but 
because I imagine this trait in Grainger's character may have 
some connection with the fact that one sees so often on his own 
manuscripts such indications as, "Begun in 1900, ended in 1914." 
In other words, because of this trait of his, do these old ideals 
and youthful inspirations draw him back to them, so that he 
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must needs take them lovingly and bring them to completion 
after so many years? If it be so, one can only say that he succeeds 
where so many others fail. 

In conclusion: contemplating Grainger's entire musical per- 
sonality (for I would repeat this is essential) I see in him all 
those elements which make the "immortal artist." For he exists 
as something quite new in musical expressibility; he has invented 
new forms or considerably enlarged and transformed old ones; he 
is a great harmonic inventor, yet unlike Schoenberg he does not 
lead us into the excruciating. Furthermore, although at times he 
is a little too unafraid of the obvious, he is entirely consistent 
therein and one sees at once how little such a thing is the outcome 
of weakness. In addition to all these characteristics, he can equally 
show forth a poetry and pathos which speak in sublime dulcitude 
to the soul, and a rollicking liveliness which awakens energy 
almost in the limbs of the decrepit. Can one demand a more 
all-encompassing plane of emotions in one individuality than this? 
Truly it were difficult to find. 



